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COURAGE  is  not  an  exclusive 
possession  of  the  U.  S.  Marines, 
but  it  is  a  trait  of  character  with 
■which  they  have  been  well  endowed 
throughout  the  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  their  existence.  In 
every  emergency,  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle, or  in  the  prosaic  routine  of  peace 
times,  they  have  met  their  tasks  with 
a  firmness  of  purpose  and  often  with 
a  heroism  that  is  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  to  duty."  It  is  therefore  in 
no  spirit  of  bravado  or  vainglory 
that  some  of  these  deeds  are  recorded 
herein.  They  merely  illustrate  the 
type  of  men  who  serve  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  set  a  standard  for 
their    comrades-in-arms    to    emulate. 


HEMMED  in  by  bandits  on  all  sides  of  them,  a  little 
group  of  Marines  were  fighting  desperately  in  the 
village  of  Quilali  in  Nicaragua  in  January,  J  928. 
Several   of   the   Marines   had   been   killed,   many    were 
wounded*     The  chances  of  their  comrades   coming   to 
the  rescue  of  the  survivors  seemed  remote. 

Suddenly  from  out  of  the  skies  an  aviator  swooped 
down  and  landed  in  the  rough  and  irregular  streets  of 
the  town.  The  plane  was  piloted  by  Lieutenant 
Christian  F.  Schilt,  and  he  risked  life  and  limb  to  make 
a  landing.  Quickly  the  more  seriously  wounded  were 
placed  in  the  plane  and  removed  to  a  point  of  safety. 
Ten  times  the  village  -was  visited  by  this  messenger 
from  the  skies.  Ten  times  he  landed  safely  and  got 
away  with  his  precious  cargo.  Parts  of  his  airplane 
were  ripped  and  torn,  bullets  pierced  the  fabric  of  its 
wings,  his  plane  nearly  turned  turtle  each  time  he 
landed  or  took  off,  but  he  accomplished  his  mission. 

Lieutenant  Schilt  not  only  effected  the  rescue  of  the 

badly   wounded   Marines,  but  he  brought   supplies   and 

succor  to  the  others  who  were  in  desperate  need.     His 

heroic  action  won  the  praise  of  his  grateful   comrades. 

Some    months    later    the_  Congressional    Medal    of_ 

Honor  was  pinned  to  his 
uniform  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Coolidge.  He  is  the 
.  first  living  aviator  to  receive 
this  award  for  heroism  "a- 
bove  and  beyond  the  call 
to  duty/' 

His  action  was  typical  of 
the  courage  and  initiative 
shown  by  individual  Ma- 
rines in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  It  added 
a  brilliant  episode  to  the 
heroic  annals  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 


RIGHT  under  the  guns  of  the  Tripolitan  pirates  lay 
the  American  frigate  Philadelphia*     She  had  gone 

on  the  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  guns 
and  equipment  had  been  tossed  overboard  by  her  crew 
before  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming 
foe*  The  vessel  was  a  part  of  the  infant  American 
Navy,  attempting  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Tripol- 
itans  'way  back  in  \  803. 

After  the  helpless  Philadelphia  had  been  seized  by 
the  pirates  and  her  crew  imprisoned,  the  vessel  was 
towed  close  to  the  enemy's  shore  batteries,  where  men- 
acing guns  defied  the  recapture  of  the  prize. 

But  the  Americans  were  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
the  Tripolitans  reckoned.  They  were  determined  that 
the  vessel  should  not  be  held  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
willing  to  risk  everything  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
ship  rather  than  to  let  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
barbarous  foe. 

Volunteers  were  called  for  by  the  gallant  Stephen 
Decatur.  Both  marines  and  bluejackets  responded.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  heroic  enterprises  in  which  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  served  side  by  side. 

Slowly  their  small  vessel, 
aptly  named  Intrepid,  crept 
up  beside  the  Philadelphia 
under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  pirate  guns.  Swiftly  the 
Americans  swarmed  aboard. 
The  Philadelphia  burst  into 
flames.  The  Americans  re- 
turned to  the  fleet.  Seven 
Marines  shared  in  the  glory 
of  this  episode  under  their 
leader,  Sergeant  Solomon 
Wren.  Lord  Nelson  pro- 
nounced the  deedf  "the  most 
daring  act  of  the  age." 


ALREADY  famous  for  their  valorous  service  en 
other  battle  fronts  in  France,  the  Second  Division, 
of  which  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  was  a  part, 
was  engaged  in  an  All-American  Drive  in  October, 
J9J8.  They  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  one  of  the  keystone 
positions  on  the  "Western  Front. 

The  Division  drove  forward.  Position  after  pos- 
ition was  captured.  The  enemy  retired  before  the  ir- 
resistible rush  of  the  Americans  who  impetuously  swept 
forward  with  great  elan.  But  here  and  there  along  the 
battle  line  the  charging  men  met  with  stout  resistance. 

At  one  of  these  points  enemy  machine  gunners  were 
delaying  the  advance.  Fearlessly,  Corporal  John  H. 
Pruitt,  of  the  78th  Company,  6th  Regiment  of  Marines, 
advanced  well  ahead  of  his  company.  Single-handed 
he  attacked  two  machine  guns,  capturing  them  and  kill- 
ing two  of  the  enemy.  He  then  captured  forty  prisoners 
in  a  dugout  nearby. 

He  returned  scathless  from  this  engagement,  only 
to  be  killed  soon  afterward  by  shell  fire  while  he  was 

sniping  at  the  enemy.  He 
left  behind  him  a  record  for 
bravery  seldom  excelled  by 
any  individual  who  fought 
in  the  World  War. 

For  his  gallantry  and  de- 
votion to  duty  an  American 
destroyer  was  named  after 
him.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medals  of  Honor,  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
the  Italian  Cross  of  Military 
Valor. 


SHADOWY    figures    flit- 
ted   through    the    black 

Haitian  night,  on  Oct- 
ober 3Jt  J9J9-  They  looked 
like  natives,  and  their  dress, 
manner  and  deportment 
conformed  to  the  Haitian 
type,  but  two  of  them  were 
American  Marines.  They 
were  seeking  the  capture  of 
Charlemagne  Peralte,  a 
notorious  bandit  leader. 
Heading  this  little  band 
was  Sergeant  Herman  H. 
Hanneken,   accompanied   by 

Corporal  William  R.  Button,  both  of  whom  held 
commissioned  rank  in  the  Gendarmerie  d'Haiti.  Each 
played  the  part  of  a  Haitian  to  the  manner  born.  Their 
faces  were  blackened  and  they  spoke  the  native  patois 
fluently.     They  followed  a  carefully  laid  plan. 

Encamped  in  the  hills  with  a  strong  outpost  of 
sentries,  the  bandit  leader  believed  himself  safe.  Han- 
neken, through  a  ruse,  pretended  that  his  errand  to 
Charlemagne  was  a  legitimate  one  and  he  passed  sentry 
after  sentry  without  opposition. 

Several  times  the  plan  seemed  balked  when  in- 
quisitive native  outlaws,  loyal  to  their  leader,  threatened 
to  stop  the  advance.  The  nearer  they  approached  to 
the  bandit's  headquarters,  the  more  their  means  of  es- 
cape was  cut  off  by  Charlemagne's  henchmen  whom 
they  had  already  passed.  There  could  be  no  turning  back. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  there  was  a  brief 
struggle.  Hanneken  and  his  men  disposed  of  the  leader, 
scattered  the  bandits,  and  removed  forever  another  men- 
ace to  the  peace  of  Haiti.  Hanneken  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Navy  Medal  of 
Honor  and  the  Haitian  Medaille  Militaire,  and  later 
performed   many  other  noteworthy  exploits. 


FLICKERING  lights 
flashed  over  Havana 
Harbor,  where  the 
U.  S.  S.  Maine  lay  peace- 
fully at  anchor  on  the  night 
of  February  15,  \  898.  Over 
the  quiet  reaches  of  the  bay 
came  the  musical  notes  of 
"Taps,"  destined  never  a- 
gain  to  be  sounded  by  the 
young  Marine  who  was 
performing  one  of  his  last 
official  duties  for  the  day. 
Suddenly  a  terrific  explo- 
sion all  but  disintegrated 
the  vessel.  Death,  agony,  horror,  flames,  smoke,  gas 
and  water  preemptorily  took  command.  More  than 
260  lives  were  snuffed  out.  But  the  living  who  re- 
mained on  the  decks  of  the  already  doomed  ship  dis- 
played excellent  discipline  and  order  when  the  condi- 
tions were  ripe  for  panic. 

Private  "William  Anthony,  of  the  Marine  Detach- 
ment, at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was  the  orderly  of 
Captain  Sigsbee,  -who  was  in  his  cabin.  The  lights 
were  instantly  obscured  and  the  compartment  filled  with 
smoke.     There  was  immediate  and  intense   darkness. 

Although  he  knew  that  the  ship  was  about  to  sink, 
Anthony  groped  his  way  through  the  darkened  passage 
of  the  doomed  vessel  to  find  his  captain.  Every  instinct 
of  the  man  urged  him  to  seek  his  own  safety.  The  call 
to  duty  proved  stronger.  He  eventually  stumbled  into 
Captain  Sigsbee  in  the   darkness  and  made  his  report: 

"Sir,  I  have  to  report  that  the  ship  has  been  blown 
up  and  is  sinking I" 

Small  wonder  that  Captain  Sigsbee  wrote  later  that 
Anthony's  action  -was  a  noble  one  that  he  considered  an 
honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department. 


TEN  DAYS  of  bitter 
fighting  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines of  the  Fourth  Brigade. 
Although  rough,  unkempt 
and  ragged  on  June  J4, 
J9J8,  they  were  still  hold- 
ing on  with  a  bulldog  ten- 
acity to  the  ground  they 
had  already  won,  and 
would  not  give  up  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
A  dazed  Marine,  Corporal 
George  F.  Brautigam,  had 
been  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  two  of  them  were  leading  him  back  to  a  German 
"bull  pen,"  They  believed  he  would  go  quietly,  even 
willingly,  to  escape  a  reality  bitter  enough  to  break 
down  the  morale  of  the  stoutest  men. 

But  the  Germans  did  not  know  their  man.  Sud- 
denly Brautigam  lashed  out  with  his  fists  and  knocked 
one  of  his  captors  down.  He  grasped  the  fallen  man's 
bayonet  and  soon  put  both  of  his  guards  hors  de  combat. 
Then  he  hurried  back  to  his  own  lines  and  got  into 
action  again. 

A  week  later  he  was  still  fighting  in  Belleau  "Wood 
when  he  saw  Lieutenant  George  H.  Yarborough  of  the 
Marines  badly  wounded  and  surrounded  by  six  Germans. 
He  plunged  into  their  midst  with  his  bayonet;  two  of 
the  enemy  fell  and  the  others  took  flight.  In  the  melee 
Brautigam  was  shot  through  the  wrist,  but  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  wounded  officer  one  mile  to  a  hospital 
through  shellfire. 

Later  Brautigam  fought  at  Soissons,  St.  Mihiel  and 
Blanc  Mont.  In  the  latter  engagement  he  suffered  a 
fractured  hip  and  was  gassed.  Eventually  he  came 
home  from  France  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  a  Croix  de  Guerre  as  tokens  of  his  bravery  overseas. 


DRIVING  the  enemy 
ever  backward  in  the 
jungles  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo, the  Marines  eventually 
reached  a  row  of  trenches 
where  the  bandits  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  last  stand* 
The  last  long  mile  had  been 
typical  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
with  the  two  forces  taking 
advantage  of  any  shelter 
the  jungle  afforded.  It  was 
a  hot  July  day  in  J9J6. 
At  last  the  Marines  were 
out  in  the  open  and  it  was 

up  to  them  to  push  their  drive  home,  or  to  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  a  stubborn  foe.  From  their  well- 
constructed  trenches  the  enemy  kept  up  a  withering  fire 
with  rifles  and  machine  guns.  They  had  modern 
weapons  which  they  were  using  with  a  fair  degree 
of  effectiveness. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  enemy  position  Corporal 
Glowin  placed  the  machine  gun  of  which  he  had 
charge  behind  a  large  log,  lying  across  the  road,  and 
immediately  opened  fire.  He  was  struck  once,  but  con- 
tinued firing  his  gun.  A  second  bullet  hit  him  and  he 
had  to  be  dragged  back. 

At  this  juncture  Sergeant  Roswell  "Winans  arrived 
with  a  Colt  gun  and  commenced  firing.  The  bandit  fire 
had  become  heavier.  Bullets  were  striking  the  log  and 
around  the  Marines.  Seven  men  were  wounded  and  one 
was  killed  within  twenty  feet.    Then  the  Colt  jammed. 

"Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Sergeant  "Winans 
coolly  stood  up  and  repaired  the  gun  under  fire,  mirac- 
ulously escaping  from  the  hail  of  bullets.  He  stuck  to 
his  post  of  duty  until  the  enemy  had  fled.  For  this  he 
was  awarded  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and 
later  was  promoted  to  commissioned  rank. 


HIGH  in  the  hills  of  Haiti  stood  an  old  French 
Stronghold  named  Fort  Riviere.  Within  its  walls 
Haitian  Cacos,  who  had  been  driven  from  one 
position  to  another,  rallied  for  their  last  desperate  stand 
against  the  U.  S.  Marines.  Built  of  rock,  with  loop- 
holed  masonry  walls,  it  offered  a  formidable  defensive 
position  for  the  enemy. 

Cautiously  a  small  force  of  Marines  surrounded  the 
fortress  and  laid  their  plans  for  an  attack  on  November 
J 7,  J9J5.  They  had  no  artillery.  It  would  obviously 
be  suicide  to  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  but  a  recon- 
noitering  party  found  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  redoubt 
that  the  bandits  had  left  unblocked. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  this  breach  the  Marines 
pressed  forward  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  forcing 
their  way  through  the  gap  and  coming  to  grips  with 
the  Cacos  whose  numbers  were  unknown.  The  de- 
fenders kept  up  a  withering  fire  through  the  breach  in 
the  wall.  It  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  man  at  a 
time  could  squeeze  through. 

In  the  van  of  the  attacking  party  were  three  Marines. 
Their  only  chance  to  gain  access  to  the  fort  was  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  firing  and  dash  through  the 

aperture.  Beyond  that  point 
there  was  bound  to  be  in- 
stantaneous action,  grim 
fighting — perhaps    death. 

Sergeant  Ross  L.  lams  im- 
mediately jumped  through, 
followed  by  Samuel  Gross 
and  Major  (later  Major 
General)  Smedley  D.  But- 
ler. There  was  a  brief 
action  and  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured. For  this  act  of  brav- 
ery the  three  Marines  were 
awarded  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor. 


THE  MOTOR  of  a  seaplane  piloted  by  a  naval  flyer 
roared   noisily   over   the   flying   field   at   Pensacola, 

Fla.,  where  Private  Albert  J.  Smith  was  walking 
his  post  as  a  sentry  on  a  February  morning  in   \°>2 J. 

From  time  to  time  other  planes  skimmed  over  the 
waters  of  Pensacola  Bay,  rose  into  the  air  to  circle 
over  the  Naval  Reservation,  and  descended  to  safe 
landings  on  the  water  again. 

Suddenly  the  plane,  piloted  by  Machinist's  Mate 
P.  M.  Phelps,  went  into  an  erratic  spin  and  crashed  to 
the  flying  field,  imprisoning  the  pilot.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  gasoline  tank  exploded  and  the  plane 
burst  into  flames. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  without  know- 
ing whether  the  pilot  was  alive  or  dead,  Smith  hurried 
to  the  burning  plane,  worked  his  way  under  the  wreck- 
age, cut  the  pilot  loose  and  dragged  him  out.  The  plane 
flamed  up  like  tinder  and  both  Phelps  and  his  rescuer 
were  badly  burned. 

Before  they  were  clear  of  the  wreckage,  however, 
a    second    gasoline    tank    exploded,    spraying    both    men 
with  the  flaming  liquid,  but  fortunately  both  recovered 
from  the  ordeal. 
Smith  could  have  perform- 
ed his  full  duty  by  merely 
seeking   help   in   the   emerg- 
ency.     His    heroic    conduct 
was  "above  and  beyond  the 
call   to   duty"   and   he   was 
awarded      a      Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.    When  the 
medal    was    pinned    on    his 
uniform  some  months  later, 
Smith     was     in      far-away 
Santo      Domingo,      carrying 
out   his    duties    in    the    trad- 
itional  manner   of    the   Sol- 
diers of  the  Sea. 


THE  HOT  Cuban-  sun  blazed  down  on  a  group  of 
fighting  Marines  in  Cuba  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
14,   \  898*     They  had  driven  the  Spanish  outposts 
from  their  position  and  had  found  a  temporary  breath- 
ing spot  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cuzco  Hills* 

Out  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  lay  the  U*  S.  S. 
Dolphin,  her  crew  eager  to  do  their  part  in  the  route  of 
the  enemy*  The  Marines  ashore  were  hidden  from  view. 

Suddenly  the  Dolphin  sent  a  shower  of  shells  al- 
most directly  to  the  spot  where  the  Marines  had  stopped 
to  rally  their  forces  against  a  foe  which  greatly  out- 
numbered them*  The  Dolphin's  crew  did  not  know 
how  perilously  close  their  shells  were  falling*  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done*  Someone  had  to  signal  the 
Dolphin  to  "cease  firing*"  A  young  sergeant,  named 
John  H*  Quick,  volunteered* 

Standing  on  a  ridge  and  tully  exposed  to  the 
Spanish  fire,  he  signalled  three  times  to  the  vessel 
while  shots  splashed  up  the  sand  around  his  feet  and 
clipped  the  branches  of  a  tree  overhead*  The  Dolphin 
saw  the  signals  and  changed  the  direction  of  its  fire. 
Quick  was  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor. 

Later  the  heroic  Marine 
won  honors  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Mexico  and  else- 
where. Twenty  years  after 
the  Cuban  episode  he  proved 
his  bravery  in  France  and 
won  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  and  Navy  Cross 
for  assisting  in  taking  a 
truck  load  of  ammunition 
over  a  shell-swept  road. 
When  he  died  in  \  922,  he 
left  behind  him  an  im- 
perishable record  in  the 
annals    of   the   Marines. 


FAR  AWAY  in  the  "Hermit  Kingdom"  a  group  of 
bluejackets    and    marines    were    fighting    a    savage 
horde  of   Koreans   'way  back  in   J 87 J.     Fort  after 
fort  had  been  captured  by  the  hard-driving  naval  men, 
and  there  remained  but  one  obstacle  to  the  final  defeat 
of  the  enemy  and  complete  success. 

But  this  last  barrier  was  defended  by  more  than  a 
thousand  fearless  men — men  who  were  famed  for  their 
prowess  as  tiger  hunters  and  who  laughed  in  the  face  of 
death.  Crowning  a  conical  hill,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  towered  the  walls  of  a 
citadel.    It  was  there  the  Koreans  made  their  last  stand. 

The  naval  force  scaled  the  steep  slope  and  as  they 
approached  the  parapet,  the  enemy  abandoned  its  an- 
cient firearms  for  clubs  and  knives.  With  a  desperation 
born  of  futility,  they  rained  rocks  down  on  the  attack- 
ing Americans  and  picked  up  dirt  to  fling  in  their  eyes. 

Once  inside  the  fortress,  cutlasses,  spears,  match- 
locks and  every  conceivable  weapon  of  the  time  were 
swung  into  action  in  the  last  series  of  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters. There  were  scores  of  individual  acts  of  hero- 
ism.    The  Koreans  fought  to  the  death.     Only  twenty 

natives  survived. 

Determined  to  capture 
the  Korean  flag,  Corporal 
Charles  Brown  and  Private 
Hugh  Purvis  fought  their 
way  to  the  yellow  banner, 
decorated  with  Chinese  char- 
acters. Purvis  reached  his 
goal  first  and  tore  the  em- 
blem from  its  staff.  It  was 
the  final  token  of  defeat 
for  the  Koreans,  and  his 
bold  action  won  for  Purvis 
the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 
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AN  AIRPLANE  zoomed 
crazily  over  the  Marine 
Corps  flying  field  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  March 
22,  J  932.  It  careened  and 
wabbled  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  watchers  on  the 
ground  knew  that  some- 
thing  had   gone  wrong. 

They    had    no    knowledge 
that    far    overhead    a    life- 
and-death  drama  was  being 
played     with     two     human 
lives    at    stake.      The    prin- 
cipals in  this  dilemna  were 
Sergeant   Orla   S.   Hoffer,   the   pilot,   and   the   other   his 
passenger,    Corporal    Himer   N.   Torner,    who    was    un- 
skilled in  the  management  of  airplanes. 

Torner,  from  his  seat  in  the  cockpit,  saw  his  pilot 
lurch  forward  over  the  controls;  the  plane  began  to 
spin  dizzily*  Torner  realized  that  the  pilot  had  fainted 
and  that  both  were  faced  with  a  sudden  and  horrible 
death  unless  he  took  prompt  action. 

The  plane  began  to  make  a  quick  but  erratic  descent 
toward  the  ground.  Torner  stood  up  in  his  cockpit, 
pulled  the  unconscious  sergeant  away  from  the  controls, 
and  began  to  maneuver  the  machine  himself.  With  less 
than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  aircraft,  he  managed 
to  gain  more  altitude. 

Finally  he  mastered  the  plane  sufficiently  to  bring 
it  to  the  ground  on  a  fair  landing  field.  With  the  motor 
still  running  the  plane  swung  around  in  circles,  until 
Torner  eventually  found  the  throttle  control  and  brought 
it  to  a  stop. 

Sheer  courage  had  saved  Tomer's  life  and  the  life 
of  his  companion.  "When  watchers  rushed  to  the  side 
of  the  plane  Torner  had  already  removed  the  uncon- 
scious pilot  and  was  applying  first  aid. 


HORDES  of  fanatical 
Chinese  were  attempt- 
ing to  block  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allied  troops, 
bound  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  Legations  -at 
Peking  in  the  summer  of 
J  900*  A  formidable  barrier 
to  their  objective  was  the 
city  of  Tientsin,  where  the 
Chinese  Boxers  had  gather- 
ed in  great  strength  and 
were  trying  desperately  to 
stay  the  Allied  advance. 
All  day  long  men  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  had  been  fighting  under  their 
gallant  leader,  Major  James  Regan.  The  fire  of  Chinese 
snipers  had  wounded  the  officer  and  several  of  his  men. 
The  fighting  was  so  heavy  elsewhere  that  none  of  the 
Allied  forces  were  able  to  go  to  his  relief. 

At  nightfall,  when  the  din  of  battle  had  partly 
subsided,  American  and  British  Marines  volunteered  to 
remove  the  -wounded  to  a  place  of  safety.  Continuously 
under  fire  from  the  belligerent  Chinese,  three  U.  S. 
Marines  under  the  leadership  of  Sergeant  Alexander  J. 
Foley  went  to  the  aid  of  Major  Regan. 

They  were  without  Red  Cross  equipment  and  they 
had  no  litter  on  which  to  carry  the  wounded.  Stripping 
off  their  shirts  and  stretching  them  over  their  rifles  to 
improvise  a  stretcher,  they  carried  the  helpless  officer 
for  three  miles  over  the  roughest  kind  of  ground,  while 
fully  exposed  to  the  enemy  fire. 

Once  before  at  Tientsin,  Foley  had  been  commend- 
ed for  conspicuous  courage.  His  second  act  of  bravery 
■won  for  him  the  praise  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  a  Medal  of  Honor.  In  commending  his  rescuers, 
Major  Regan  wrote:  "Such  men  are  worthy  of  all  the 
distinction  the  government  can   confer  upon  them." 


The  United  States  Marine  Corps  maintains  rec 
ing   stations    in    the   following   principal    cities: 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
NEW  YORK,    N.  Y. 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
BALTIMORE,    MD. 
WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


MACON,   GA. 
SAVANNAH,   GA. 
NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
PORTLAND,   OREGON 
SEATTLE,   WASHINGTC 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL 
LOS  ANGELES,   CALIF. 
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